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THESE THINGS WE TRIED--AND THEY WORKED 





Echoes from the Edited by 
Institute--1952 Hannis S. Smith 


In planning the 1952 Institute on Public Li- 
brary Management held in Madison, July 28-30, we hoped to spend 
time for short reports from various librarians who had developed 
some unique project for library service, or whose libraries had 
filled some specific need in their communities. 


It was possible to use only a few of these, and in our se- 
lection of projects we used ones that had been called to our at- 
tention by the librarian, by newspaper publicity, orby some indi- 
vidual who gave us the information. We realized that many others 
which we had not heard about would be just as worth while. There- 
fore, we mailed out a special form of questionnaire, which could be 
filled out or used by librarians as a guide to give us the kind 
of information we wanted. 


Our original intention had been to include these reports in 
the published proceedings of the Institute. This turned out to 
be impossible because of limitations of space. Because these ac- 
counts are interesting and contribute ideas and information on 
developing the library program, we felt that they should be pub- 
lished here. 


The succeeding stories are only a sampling of the many inter- 
esting ones that were received in reply to the questionnaire. All 
emphasize various facts of library planning in Wisconsin today. 





INVOLVING THE COMMUNITY IN LIBRARY PLANNING 





High school students Gilbert M. Simmons Library 
assist in compiling Kenosha 
the Kenosha Study Dorothy Huth, Librarian 


[Because of the interest in the talk by Gilbert 
Lance at the Institute, the revised policy manual which resulted 
from the study, and the general interest in self-survey, we are 
particularly happy that we have a report from one special phase 
of the Kenosha Study. Although the project reported here was 
only a small part of the entire survey, it is an excellent example 
= en the community in library affairs. This is their 
story. 


One project that was undertaken in our library survey was 
the placing of map tacks on a Kenosha map to determine if people 
from all sections of the city were using the library facilities. 
We discovered that two sections were not using the libraries to 
any great extent. In order to find out why library facilities 
were not used in these sections, Mr. M. C. Rafshol's American 
History Class at Mary D. Bradford High School of Kenosha was asked 
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to help. The following committees of students were formed: Steer- 
ing Committee, Layout Committee, Recording Committee, Printing 
Committee, and Publicity Committee. 


The Steering Committee had general supervision of the pro- 
yject. They discussed plans with the librarian and studied the 
maps showing areas to be covered and looked over the prospective 
areas. The north central and northwest sections were chosen to 
be surveyed. This committee, upon the suggestion of the County 
Assessor, decided that every home be canvassed. They kept inform- 
ed of the progress each committee was making and also reported 
the progress to the librarian. 


The Layout Committee or ng gn tthe areas to be studied into 
twelve sections, and found the} number of houses in each. Maps 
were marked to show their location. The class was divided into 
teams of two and each was assismed a section. Cars transported 
the pupils to their area and T pine time was agreed upon to 
take them back to school. 


The Publicity Committee oljtained three ten-minute programs 
at the local radio station in grder to inform the public which 
citizens were to be interviewed {and to explain the purpose of the 
survey to the public. They predented the questionnaire by means 
of a radio "skit." Newspaper gpace was acquired in both local 
newspapers and in the student sdhool pene, KENEWS. The MILWAU- 
KEE JOURNAL ran an article — the Kenosha survey as an example 
of explaining citizen programs in High schools. 


The Printing Committee had.che questionnaires, the identifi- 
cation cards, and a_ booklet printed in the high school printing 
room. The booklet told the purpose of the survey, gave a list of 
the committees formed with duti@s of each committee, the results 
of the project, a sample of the; questionnaire and identification 
card used, an evaluation of th¢ project by several of the class 
Members, and a list of acknowlédgements of assistance with the 
project. An identification card was furnished each interviewer, 
identifying the bearer as partiof an authorized library survey 
and requesting cooperation. 


The Recording Committee kept accurate account of the progress 


made, kept daily written records of all committee reports, sug- 
rc and unfinished businegs. } They also typed and filed the 
eports for reference. They ywro "thank you" notes to people 


ot te the classroom, who were'kind in giving their time and ef- 
ort to help with this project. 


Some of the recommendations the students made were: a book- 
obile ey for these sections, a brarich at Grant School, and 
ore foreign books, 


The actual survey took a week, visiting approximately one 
thousand homes. Each day the questionnaires were handed in and 
results were tabulated. The students found that in general the 
response was good and information was collected with no difficulty. 


In some of the remarks made in the student evaluation, the 
— said they were amazed that some people consider a library 
erely a place for school reference and that many people in Keno- 
Sha do not know how to read. The survey made them feel they play- 

ed a vital part in hetping the community: 
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It is encouraging to see what a young enthusiastic oe of 
young people can accomplish under the good guidance of their 
teacher. We hope some day these same pupils may make good library 
trustees. 





ORGANIZING ANI) WORKING WITH A LIBRARY COUNCIL 





:The people of a large Door-Kewaunee Regional Library 
‘area participate in Sturgeon Bay 
‘planning their library Jane Livingston, Director 


‘and its services 


{Throughout the Institute participants were 
aware of the need to work cooperatively with all groups in a com- 
munity if the library's program is to be effective. The demon- 
‘stration library provided a story which relates the effectiveness 
of its library council and points out the need for continuous 
planning. 


Any organization new or old, if it is to function effective- 
ly, must know what services are desired by those it is to serve. 
In a new organization such as the Door-Kewaunee Regional Library, 
where new communities and peoples never before reached by the pub- 
lic library were to have those services, it was even more impor- 
tant that we know more of the people, their interests and back- 
grounds. Where better to get this information than from the peo- 
ple themselves? 


A nucleus for a citizen's council was already to be found in 
the groups of interested citizens in both counties who had assist- 
ed in promoting the regional library idea, and had succeeded in 
persuading the county boards of each county to appropriate funds 
for such a project. 


Those original members of each county library council were 
later officially appointed to the regional council by the chairmen 
of their respective comty boards. As their official duty, they 
made recommendations for appointments to tlhe original library 
pon vga and since have done so for the replacements which have bem 
made, 


While this action was most important, the later work of the 
council has been even more important. This is the work of inter- 
preting the needs of their communities to the Door-Kewaunee Re- 
gional Library staff and board and in turn promoting the use of 
the library in their ow communities. 


Membership to the council is unlimited and includes people 
of such varied backgrounds and interests as housewives, both rural 
and urban; bankers; small businessmen; farmers; fruit growers; 
teachers, rural and urban; rural minister and county board super- 
visors,--all with the common interest of extending library ser- 
vices to everyone in the area. 


Since the original membership was not representative of the 
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entire area, the group decided at one of its first meetings that 
additional people should be invited to join, each having the re- 
sponsibility of representing a given section of the area. The 
local chairmen, thus selected by a committee set up for that pur- 
pose, were responsible for asking other interested people to act 
on the local level. 


When the selection of the local committees was completed by 
the chairmen, sectional meetings were held, with staff members at- 
tending to explain the library organization and services and 
discuss the needs and plans of their particular area. Was it 
best to have a bookmobile stop in that community or should a de- 
posit or unit or unit library be es tablished? If bookmobile stops, 
where and how of ten? 


The decisions made varied with the communities. At first 
several villages, such as_ Casco and Luxemburg, felt they wanted 
to establish unit libraries. However, the process of finding a 
suitable place, redecorating, and locating a librarian presented 
more problems than they had anticipated. This, plus’ the fact 
that the book collection would have been limited, brought them to 
the conclusion that a bookmobile stop once a week, with its larger 
collection of books, would more adequately care for their needs. 
Two years of such service has borne out the wisdom of that deci- 
sion. 


Another community in northern Door County, even arity they 
had a small library, made the same decision, except that book- 
mobile stops were less frequent. *This local group has done an 
outstanding piece of work in publicizing stops ahead of time, 
through posters, announcements in réewspapers and church bulletins 
and through personal contacts. Its membership is made up of a 
representative from each of the organizations in the area. Meet- 
ings are held 3 or 4 times a year, at which new library services 
as well as old are discussed and defisions made on changes in service 
needed in the communities. The ‘information is relayed back 
to the membership of the organizations by representatives, thus 
keeping a large group of people well informed. During the past 
~y¥ this group decided the area had reached the stage of need- 

ng a deposit library,--a collection of fifty or so books left 
jin a store and changed with each jrip of the bookmobile. This 
was started and with their publicity the project has worked very 


well. 


Other groups have provided for the needs of their communities 
in other ways. As might be expected, some groups have operated 
more effectively than others. : 


Before starting the program of working with adult groups and 
organizations, all local council chairmen were asked to assist in 
a4 survey of their communities. In this way information was ob- 
tained about the clubs and organizations of the entire area, their 
officers and interests. Along with this information, available 

rojectors were located, as well as facilities for holding meet- 
ings throughout the area. This information has_ been invaluable 
in promoting the program planning service and film program and 
has also been used by other agencies in the region. 


This ae ate informative meetings on the progress of the Re- 
gional Library have been held in various sections of the region, 
with local people being responsible for ali arrangements: The 
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council members assisted in an active campaign to assure continu- 
ance of the program, the spring meetings having given them pre- 
liminary information-with which to start work during the summer. 


Our Library Council, as a whole, has not functioned as ef- 
Fectively as rk Garter planned, mainly because of lack of staff 
time to work with them. Such a group needs guidance in selecting 
worth-while projects to keep them actively interested. To the 
layman, library service is an indefinite term and its promotion 
leaves most people without definite ideas of what needs to be 
done. However, more projects where there is a definite task to 
be completed or carried on, such as the survey, would have pro- 
vided additional incentives to promote the services as a whole. 


Ilad the library staff been able to meet with area groups or 
the entire council more often to give them more information on 
what was being done, and in turn keeping in closer touch with the 
semeensty needs, the council would have remained stronger as a 
whole, 


It is also true that the larger proportion of our council 
members became a part of the na after the Regional Library was 
established, so there seemed less incentive for working than there 
was with that earlier tangible goal in mind. A decided increase 
in interest became apparent in the fall when the counties decided 
what would happen to the Regional Library when state funds are no 
longer available. 





A LIBRARY-SPONSOR:D WRITERS' CLUB 





Working with the Wisconsin Eager Free Public Library 
Idea Theatre and University Evansville 
Extension Mary Peckham, Librarian 


[The active public library not only works with 
groups in its om community, but can enrich its program by coop- 
erating with other agencies which have the same or similar goals.] 


The Eager Free Public Library, Evansville, Wisconsin, is very 
proud of the ivansville Writers' Club which is affiliated with 
the Wisconsin Rural Writers' Association (sponsored by the Wiscon- 
sin Idea Theatre and Wisconsin College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity. ) 


Membership is open to anyone interested in writing--poetry, 
stories and articles--who lives in Evansville or in the surround- 
ing rural areas of Rock, Green and Dane counties. The club meets 
- er Sg fae the first Monday evening of each month from 7:15 

OU: eM. 


How did the Evansville Writers' Club come into being? Ina 
manner of speaking, "it just grew". Every librarian, as you well 
know, as she charges books over the desk, falls heir to some of 
the joys and heartbreaks of her patrons. in our community, there 
were several women who seemed to be in need of encouragement and 
companionship in their creative hobby--writing. Most of these 
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women were shy and reticent about what they put down on paper-- 
not daring to show their accomplishments to gents not daring to 
believe that what they wrote would have any value beyond the ful- 
fillment of their own urge to create. By talking to each one 
alone, we found that there was a desire to share ideas and expe- 
riences as well as to discuss problems with others. This ‘gave us 
the idea of a club. 


Helen C. Smith, a talented local citizen who had some profes- 
sional writing experience, was approached. The idea of a writers' 
club intrigued her. She wrote and mailed letters to the individ- 
tials with whom we had previously talked. She also approached 
Professor I. L. Kamarck of the university, who attended the first 
organizational meeting in November 1951, at which time there were 
just six persons present. 


Since then, the club has grown in membership to twelve. It 
has found a need for duly elected officers. The growth of the 
individual club members has been gratifying. 


Three members are taking correspondence courses from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Articles by ¢lub members -have been publish- 
ed in the COUNTRY GEN ILiNEN and WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST. Poetry 
has appeared in NEW VERSE, BLUE MO@N, and SCIMITAR AND SONG. Mem- 
bers have attended the Green Lake Workshop. 


Library service to the groupthas been of a rather evolving 
type. We have furnished them withta place to hold their meetings 
and a place in which to rie ae = keep on file magazines per- 
taining to writing to which the tndividual members’ subscribe. 
When our book and magazine materiat did not suffice, we borrowed 
Buch material as needed from the fraveling Library, B.I.P.S. and 
other sources. Perhaps our greate§t service has been that of en- 
couragement and interest. 


We firmly believe that, for our community, it has been a 
worth-while project. We feel that any community would gain from 
the establishment of such an organization. 





THE LIBRARY HELPS THB "ACK PINE ARTISTS" 





ages | with the Rural Arts Rhinelander Public Library 
d Writers Program of the Rhinelander 
University brings results Reported by Erma Graeber 


[The library can serve as a focal point or 

rovide leadership in introducing the community to cultural ac- 

fivities in cooperation with other agencies as demonstrated by 
he following story from Shinsiander. ) 


Another special service for a community group began in Rhine- 
fander when the Wisconsin Rural Art Program desired to extend fur- 
ther into northeastern Wisconsin. The University Extension Art 

pecialist, Mr. James Schwalbach; the Oneida County Agent, Mr. 
arvey Becker ; a rural artist, Mrs. Ruth Stolle (who has since be- 
come well-known as a children's art teacher); the County Superin- 
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tendent of Schools, Mr. J. M. Reed; and a member of the public 
library staff met in the fall of 1947 to consider’ the needs of 
the area. 


From this and a few subsequent meetings, the first district 
rural art show for Rhinelander was held in the spring of 1948. 
‘The following week, a member of the library staff called a meet- 
dng of all interested for the purpose of organization of a Rhine- 
lander Sketch Club. The aim of the group would be encouragement 
and enlightenment in techniques and va pre of contemporary 
art. Cooperating at the meeting were leaders of the show, the 
county agent and the home agent. Officers were elected and plans 
made For regular meetings. Names of all who had in the past bor- 
rowed library art books constituted the original "mailing list". 
Encouragement was given by the local newspaper which ow Be ample 
space available. 


Summer meetings were not too successful but during the witer 
weekly meetings were held at the library. Volunteers from the 
group lead the meetings, sometimes demonstrating. Individual work 
was examined, criticized and admired. Book and magazine materials 
from the library were used in the group meetings and at home by 
individual members. In the spring a local show was held at the 
American Legion clubrooms because the library did not have dis- 
play wall space, Short talks, two art technique films from the 

reau of Visual Instruction, and a "gallery tour" made up the 
program. Three hundred sixty visitors registered attendance. The 
entire show was taken to the regional show held at Merrill that 
year. As many as could attended the show. A few pictures of the 
group were chosen for the state show at Madison. 


The following summer the art group was invited i the County 
Fair to supervise the art department of the fair. his depart- 
ment had never been well developed. Through publicity and a plan 
for —. scenes from every township in the county exhibited, 
the show developed hetter interest. The fair management has re- 
decorated and enlarged the space and hopes for further improve- 
ments to meet needs. The second summer of fair for the art group 
found a truly excellent show, adjusted outstanding in the State 
by the art specialist who was in the locality at a surmer craft 
workshop. Last summer found a larger number of entries than ever 
and particularly gratifying were the number of craftwork entries. 
The library staff member has acted as chairman of the fair art 
department. 


In the fall arrangements were made with the Vocational School 
for a regular class in art. Mrs. Stolle of Tripoli was requested 
as teacher. She drives the 32 miles every week. The new Highway 
8 has been much appreciated. Results of this class instruction 
and group interest were reflected in the annual show held at Anti- 

o in the spring of 1950 when a high percentage of selected pic- 
tures were from the group, 


The name of the group was changed to "Jack Pine Artists" to 
avoid barriers of political boundary lines. During the winter, 
the class continued to meet. Occasionally a "club" meeting was 
held but the name "club" was found to have some liability and the 
new nane is believed better. Plans were made to cooperate with 
Rural Writers, Music, and Wisconsin Idea Theatre for a festival 
in the spring. Mr. Robert Gard of the Extension Division was 
general director of this project. The Jack Pine Artists pooled 
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their resources with the other groups for the event, whichcovered 
most of one week, culminating in the "Art" day on Saturday. 


The artists held their regular one-day art school with Aaron 
Bohrod, artist-in-residence, Al Sessler of the University Art 
Department, and senior art students assisting Jim Schwalbach on 
the program. The library staff member was chairman of the art 
section. The afternoon ended with awards and a tea given by the 
club committee. Three hundred fifty visitors registered during 
tthe art day; over 1,000 people attended the show called the "North- 
woods Arts and Crafts Festival". 


Features of the festival from the artists' perspective were 
small lapel tags designed for their group, napkins similarly 
stenciled used at the tea, and the program covers designed and 
screened by a member of the art group. Eight hundred thirty 
covers were so printed. Since the festival, two men of the club 
have worked the lapel design in stainless steel so that all 
members now own these pins. 


Fourteen members attended the state show in Madison at Memo- 
xyial Union. While there, they discussed the possibility of film- 
ing the Wisconsin Rural Art stdry with representatives of the 
United States Department of State. Subsequently, representatives 
of the State Department and the University visited this region 
for further planning, and the filming crew with Will James as di- 
rector and Mr. Drummond as photographer chief arrived in July. 
The group and many community groups cooperated in the movie proj- 
ect. The film to be used overseas was previewed at the local 
theatre in February with about 700 turning out to see it. 


The average attendance of group meetings is around 20 with 
an over-all ee of 30 or sO. Members are adults who work 
in offices, paper mills, banks,’ government positions, schools, on 
farms, or are housewives. Normally, they would meet in no other 
setting, but they have become quité closely identified as a group 
and to the extent that they feel representative of the group all 
the time. For their local shows they have had over 300 attend- 
ance average. 


The group has outgrown initial needs but the need of library 
materials continues, and these materials show good circulation use. 
In the early days, the library and ¢xtension office acted as infor- 
mation centers and exchanges, and hoth gave radio program time to 
the artists. The library supplied ithe focal reporter with weekly 
news stories during the first two years. Need of the extension 
direction and state-wide association continues, as does need of 
vocational school interest. The library will continue to add new 
art materials. 


Were the project back in its initial efforts again, perhaps 
an effort could be made to interest the little "libraries" or 
some other community agency to purchase aids for the artist so 
that a better basis of pooling resources with this "city" library 
fould be established. The library has been hampered in this proj- 
ect by lack of county-wide service, but it has given demonstra- 
tions and source information. Requests for this are beyond the 
limits of time and personnel, both for the library and the art 
group, too, They have come from Oneida, Vilas and Forest Counties. 


The leisure-time neture of amatenr art is stressed. Jack 
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Pine Artists do it for the "fun of it", So too is much craftwork, 
but there exists a definite assurance that a number of artisans 
might develop craft abilities for the summer vacationist market 
that is ready-made here. A full-time worker on an inter-county 
basis could develop this. 


During the past winter the group sent a small exhibit of 
pictures to the Phelps Public Library and this venture will be 
repeated and perhaps expanded. At the present time the Jack Pine 
Artists plan a display at the opening of a new city school build- 
ing in May. Their pictures are to be sold for whatever they will 
bring and the proceeds a for the purchase of a professional 
Wisconsin painter's picture to hang in the school. This indicates 
that amateur painting begets art appreciation, and the rural art- 
ists here have certainly brought together many individuals and 
several cormunity agencies for new satisfactions of American 
living. 





A LIBRARY'S OWN FINE ARTS PROGRAM 





Sheboygan gives its Mead Public Library 
local artists a te a . 
chance to exhibit Marie Barkman, Librarian 


The Mead Public Library in Sheboygan has long 
pioneered in library-sponsored activities that show how the 1li- 
brary is integrated into the life of the community. Miss Marie 
Barknan, librarian, has sent us several stories, one of which is 
concerned with the development of the cultural arts which, in her 
words, she has chosen to relate because "fine art programs are 
not always felt essential today, and we feel they should be inas- 
mich as the culture of a people tells much of its history." 


Two outstanding programs have been developed: one, a Sheboy- 
gan artists exhibit for the entire county, and a series of fine 
arts programs in Sheboygan city, with the help of the women's 
clubs. In the former, the library exhibits the artists' work. 
fhe artist is assessed a 50¢-fee, which covers entering his pic- 
ture, the judging of the collection, and an evaluation by an art 
instructor. Over 1,500 attended the exhibit during one month, and 
the program has developed a great deal of local interest. 


The second project was open to all individuals who were in- 
terested in attending a program dedicated to the fine arts. A 
professional in each Rield of the arts was secured as a lecturer, 
with the library financing the project. The entire series is 
given in the months of October through April, and subjects include 
the enacting of a current play; a sound film of an opera, followed 
by a discussion group; and painters' exhibits and slides obtained 
from New York. ach program drew an average of 35 to 40 people 
and is expected to grow through various methods of publicity. 
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THE SWISS MISS DISC JOCKEY 





The library reaches new Arabut Ludlow Memorial Library 
people through an Mon roe 
unusual channel Rose Johnson, Children's Lib. 


[Often a library can reach new people and en- 
rich its program through the indirect activities of its librari- 
ans. The presence of a strong old-world culture in this community 
gave a librarian the chance to fill a specific need and in so do- 
ang enlarge the scope of its services. 5 


Since December 1951, Mrs. Rose H. Johnson, children's librar- 
ian at the Arabut Ludlow Memorial Library at Monroe has had a 
weekly story hour at the new local Radio Station WEKZ. From that 
customary library service, there has grown a very unusual service 
from a librarian. 


The community and surrounding areas have many native Swiss 
and the station was broadcasting a daily half-hour program direct- 
ed toward their listening interests. Since none of the station 
jstaff could read or speak Swiss, this took the form of a series of 
unannounced imported Swiss records. 


One day the station manager asked Mrs. Johnson, who is a 
native of Monroe, if she knew anyone who could speak both fluent 
Swiss and unaccented Inglish. She;herself filled the bill. Born 
in the United States, she is a daughter of Swiss immigrants, 
spoke Swiss as a child and still uses it daily. So now she is a 
Swiss disc agp with six programs a week. “She is announced 
twice daily as "Rose Hofer Johnson, children's librarian at the 
Arabut Ludlow enorial Library, Monroe". This is certainly free 
library publicity. 


When the preston started in December she was known as the 
"mystery voice" The purpose was to determine whether listeners 
were interested in the "Switzer:Hour". This was to continue for 
a week, but by the third day the station staff and owners had 
been so badgered by telephone calls and inquiries that her iden- 
tity had to be announced, 


It has given the library apportunity for contacts quite 
outside the usual reader SO Timid individuals with a lan- 
guage handicap no longer hesitate to come in for help for they 
have a "friend at court", Others have come in to see Mrs. John- 
s0n and remained to learn about libraries and their services. 





THE SILENCE SIGNS ARE THROWN OUT 





People are talking together Four libraries 
in library discussion groups reporting on 
and having a great time adult groups 


(More and more of the libraries in Wiscensin are 
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onhergart their services with adult discussion groups. There are 
many of these courses offered ‘throughout the State, but = 
deserve special attention as examples of the various approaches. 


Institute on Ideas and Practices of Great Books Discussion: 


Sheboygan 


This rather unique approach was made in Sheboygan and in- 
yolved the surrounding communities of Sheboygan Falls, Kohler, 
Manitowoc, Two Rivers and Chilton. This institute was the first 
ef its kind held in the country and suggested by Mr. E. L. Pat- 
tullo, regional director of the Great Books Foundation. It arose 
from the expressed need for additional leaders and further train- 
ing for present Great Books Leaders. The participants were pres- 
ent and future leaders of such groups: individuals drawn from 
@11 walks of life--businessmen, housewives, and professional peo- 
ple. All of the sessions, which were held for two consecutive 
days, were conducted by Mr. Pattullo and Miss Fogarty of the Foun- 
dation and were sponsored by this organization, with the Mead Pub- 
lic Library doing the promotion, publicity, and providing the meet- 
ing rooms. It was necessary to restrict the registration, and an 
average of 42 attended. The results were very gratifying in that 
it evoked a real stimulus to the development of such programs and 
provided for more enlightened leadership. 





Great Men and Great Issues: Fort Atkinson 





Here again is a type of program which has initially been an 
experiment in libraries. It is designed as a program pe films, 
é¢ssays, and guides as a means of encouraging discussion of impor- 
tant national issues. The Dwight Foster Public Library, Fort At- 
kinson, was chosen for one of the 50 pilot groups by the Fund for 
Adult Education, a branch of the Ford Foundation. Plans for the 
program were drawn up by the librarian in consultation with Robert 
Schacht of the University of Wisconsin Bureau of Information and 
Program Services and several community leaders. The group, con- 
posed of people in the community, met for nine weeks and attend- 
ance averaged about 20 each time. The entire project was financed 
by the Foundation, with participants and the Chicago director of 
the fund evaluating the program. It provided a means of trainin 
discussion leaders as well as inviting more open discussion of 
current problems in the community. 


First Year American Heritage Project: La Crosse 





National publicity on this program has been so well done 
that this report can only be a restatement of the goals and a- 
cGhievements. Again Wisconsin scored in receiving a pilot project, 
bate time sponsored by the American Ln reny Association through 
nds appropriated by the Ford Foundation. The promotion, public- 
ity and meeting places were furnished by the La Crosse Public Li- 
brary. Field consultants from A.L.A. Dendenartern helped to ar- 
range the programs of leadership training on the subject of our 
American Heritage through discussion of books, source material 
d films. Five groups composed of a cross section of citizens 
t for the ten weeks of discussion sessions with an average of 
18 in each group. The success of the project has been notable 
and, as a result, a state-wide program was instituted in the fall 
of 1952 with 21 additional communities participating in this 
adult education project. 
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World Politics Discussion Group: Racine 





The Racine Public Library has been a pioneer in _ several 
kinds of adult. discussion groups, including one of the initial 
Great Books Programs and a Ciarere Readers Club, which has met 

egularly to discuss books. One of the more interesting discus- 
dion groups was one which was ge ache to the —— by The 
American Foundation for Political Education and is available to 
all libraries through the University of Chicago. 


A cross section of citizens in the community met regularly 
4n 1951 in the library to discuss world politics. Staff and lay 
leaders, many formerly trained in other library discussion groups, 
met with the group of approximately 20 for a 12 weeks' session. 
fre library supplied meeting rooms and did the promotion and pub- 

icity, charging a small fee to cover expenses. Here again the 
library cooperated with a national agency in promoting a needed 
community service. 





THE STATE-WIDE AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT IN ACTION 





How does a library Marshall G. Batho 
iscussion group discusses the process 
perate? and its importance 


Discussion is fim. Productive and enjoyable 
experiences are being. shared by. more than 400 of our Wisconsin 
eople every two weeks this winter;as they meet in their public 
libraries with well-trained leaders to talk over their common 
problems. This I can say with confidence after having made 27 
yisits to libraries, traveled thougands of miles, and after hav- 
ing talked with numerous participants, leaders and librarians 
about the project. I find that practically every group is al- 
teady looking formed with eagerness and enthusiasm to another 
year with the same or a similar project. 


Twenty-one* groups have already been activated by their li- 
brarians and boards. These groups consist of housewives, students, 
teachers, mechanics, piano teacher$, laborers, ministers, postal 
employees, and professional and businessmen. Their average age 
is about 42 years. The groups vary in the number of participants 
from 12 to 29, with an average size of 22. Attendance has been 
tlaintained by the groups at a very high level, even during the pre 
holiday rush season. 


"Leadership" has come to mean the ability to work with their 
roups rather than on them. The leader finds himself as one of 
he group and finds That his role makes it necessary for him to 
rrange things so that leadership. passes from one to the other in 

pi group. This attitude helps to insure that the ideas of all 
re thoughtfully considered. f some member wants to tell a joke 





* This does not include La Crosse, which has a number of success- 
ful groups. They report direetty to the Chicago office, 
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or bring in an interesting illustration, the leader permits this 
even though it may take more time than he really would like to 
allow. A blending of the personal in with the purposeful has 
been found to frequently make the discussion more productive. It 

ay be more important for a man to say something than that he be 
adgered into sticking to the point, important as that point om { 
seem to be. The act of —— something may result in an emotio 
release that will have a lasting and healthy effect on the indi- 
vidual. Our leaders have the good judgment to tactfully curb 
long speeches* and to keep the meeting from degenerating into a 
"putter" session. Both the leader and the participants are suc- 
cessfully a, a their goal well in mind so that all feel that 
they are real iden tified with -the venture. In —— with 
participants from every group visited, I find that the leaders 
have been able to have the groups leave each meeting with a feel- 
ing of genuine accomplishment. 


Qur leaders have learned the difficult art of making a smooth 
transition from one issue to another. They realize that an issue 
should not be labored until it is threadbare--nor has it been 
found necessary to come up with a set conclusion every time that 
is relative to a given issue. When,in the judgment of the leader, 
a reasonable consensus has been reached, he makes some remark, 
such as, "...it's obvious that a lot more could be said about 
this issue. However, here is another interesting one that you 
might like to consider..." Such an interesting issue might be 
this: Jefferson said, "If there be any among us| who would wish 
to dissolve this union, or to change its republican form, let 
them stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which er- 
ror of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to com- 
bat it!" If Jefferson were alive today, what do we think he 
would want done about communist-front organizations and Red sym- 
pathizers? 


The above issue is typical of those being used by our lead- 
ers. Such issues are being used in con trast % topics, such as, 
"The TVA Project has helped the socio-economic status of the peo- 
ple of that region." Our leaders are prepared with some issues. 
from the assigned readings, but at the same time they are alwa 
partial to good issues that boil up out of the enthusiasm of the 
group. They seldom make declarative statements and then ask for 
reactions to it; rather, they phrase their statements in the form 
of questions that call for comprehensive rather than “yes or no" 
answers. 


The ancient adage, "It is not wide reading but useful reading 
that tends to excellence," might well apply to our American Heri- 
tage Project. Leaders are careful not to make long reading as- 
signments; yet they realize the basic importance of reading to 
the success of the program. That the librarians and leaders real- 
ize this is evidenced by the fact that they have used readings 
from more than 200 different titles for use by American Heritage 
groups. 


Some leaders have asked for brief reviews of the assigned 
readings given at the opening of the discussion sessions. In 








#* In our leadership training course we learned that participants 
shouldn't talk longer than "they can stand on one leg or hold 
up a cake of ice with their hands." 
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some cases participants were noted to have brief notes with them 
from the readings. The fortunate leader who has a group that has 
conscientiously read the short reading assignments need never 
worry over the.flow of discussion. Incidentally, librarians are 
almost unanimous in saying that the use of the library by the 
participants in these discussion groups has shown a marked in- 
crease. 


Leaders agree that the readings help in all levels of dis- 
cussion--factual, interpretive, and agar meme As previously 
indicated, the readings are kept short. In many cases they are 
taken from fundanental American documents which lend themselves 
to interpretation and application through discussion. The groups 
are not only interested in what the author said but in what he 
meant and what implications the reading has for our present-day 
problems. These problems may be local, state, national, or inter- 
national in character, 


Leaders generally shy at using resource people. It is true 
that an "expert" may Freese the group and that the group's real 
business is discussion--not listening to lectures. However, 
there may be general topics upon: which reading materials are not 
available. Here it has been found that a resource person may 
keep the discussion from degenerating into a mere exercise in 
"pooling ignorances." 


The reports from the leaders generally indicate satisfaction 
with the physical conditions provided for the discussion groups. 
In one case the senior class play was practicing next door in the 
$ame building. In a few cases §t is necessary for the group to 
meet in the main part of the li md § In these situations, the 
discussion is carried on while the. library is still open for an 
hour or so. My observation in these libraries that I have visit- 
éd would lead me to say that such ..a situation is not seriously 
detrimental to either the library or the discussion group. 


Approximately 100 films have sone scheduled for use by the 
yarious groups. Thirty-one different titles are included in 
these bookings. Servant of the ; Pegple, Declaration of Independ- 
énce, Valley of the Tennessee, ahd Due Process of Law Denied are 
he titles most in demand. Ali but#three of the groups are using 
ilms and the very helpful discugsién guides that come with them. 


Leaders are aware of the fimpprtance of being comfortable. 
¥entilation, A ignenss and tenniieniiies conditions are all impor- 
tant. A large table arrangement is typical. This puts everyone 
in a position where they can see everyone else. Smoking is usu- 
ally permitted and coffee or a "coke" is usually provided, some- 
times at the "break" but preferably at the close of the session. 
Groups vary in their use of the "break." Many groups prefer to 
run right through the two-hour period. This is apa true 
when a film is being used to supplement the readings. thers 
plan to leave the group with a challenging question at the close 
of the first hour and then have a five-minute intermission. A 
“preak" that lasts longer than five minutes allows the group to 
"cool off" and may result in boredom for some of the participants. 


Librarians and leaders have made generous use of partici- 
pants in the planning of their discussion programs and in the 
selection of materials. This will be done even more extensively 
next year. In fact, some groups are already setting up planning 
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committees for next year. 


Some may ask, "Why have discussion groups anyway?" I should 
like to give one answer to this question in this way: 


When democracy as a form of government is being challenged 
‘throughout the worid and American citizens are being called upon 
to define their political ideas more sharply, the libraries with 
their wealth of materials can dono less than make available to 
as me” people as possible an opportunity to read, think, and dis 
cuss the meaning of democracy and how we can best preserve our 
freedoms. Such values as belief in the worth of the individual, 
political freedom, devotion to the general welfare, recognition 
of equality, and faith in the democratic processes all need per- 
sistent atten tion if they are going to be retained. 


Why is the discussion method so important as a technique in 
our con temporary democratic society? In formal school exercises 
as well as out in "all walks of life," group decisions are more 
and more coming to be determined not so much by authority or by 
majority voting as on the basis of a genuine consensus reached 
through discussion and working together. A practical understand- 
ing of the basic values referred to can_ best be brought about by 
thinking them through in terms of specific and vital issues. Ham- 
mering an issue out on the anvil of discussion has separated the 
true from the false for many a discussion participant. 


In conclusion, many groups are already beginning to experi- 
ence the thrill of the spontaneous and thoughtful enthusiasm of a 
mature discussion group. It is inspiring to think that we have 
well over 400 of the citizens in the State who have gathered 
around discussion group tables in a spirit of good fellowship ap- 
proximately every two weeks. What is more important, they are 
disaissing vital current problems in the light of our great Amer- 
ican Ileritage. 





HELPING READERS RiAD BETTER 





One library does something Racine Public Library 
to help readers improve Racine 
their reading skill Reported by Harold Harlan 


In May 1951, a reading improvement course was 
inaugurated at the itacine Public Library which had been stimulated 
by the library's series of lectures on reading. The larger busi- 
ness firms in the city ‘ecame interested and wanted it,so met as 
a steering committee with the librarian, an industrial executive, 
‘the reading consultant from the public schools, an_ optometrist, 
and a personnel director, The limited class of 12 met twice a 
week for nine weeks and included businessmen, professional peo- 
ple, homemakers, and others and were instructed by a representa- 
tive from the Iilinois Institute of Technology Reading Services. 
The fee of $25.00 per person was charged and the balance of the 
expense paid from a trust fund. 


This valuable educational service was one of the most unique 
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that we had heard about in the library services of the State. 





CHILDREN ARE LIBRARY PATRONS, TOO 





Our youngest Four libraries 

— respond to report on special 
ibrary service activities for 
"outside the walls" children and youth 


[The reports sc far have neglected special 
services to children. In this section we presen four examples 
of library activities or programs directed toward interesting 
younger readers. 


Many libraries take special work with children for granted 
and feel that the adult programs need the major stimulation. It 
may be true that the adult programs of many libraries are not as 
strong as their programs for children, but this does not mean 
that we must emphasize one at the expense of the other. These 
four libraries are doing something special for younger patrons 
and are proud of ite } 


Television Story Hour: Milwaukee 





Television as a new means of communication may be coming 
over the horizon for many libraries, but we are especially pleased 
that one of our Wisconsin libraries has forged ahead and already 
is on its way to winning high laurels for its contribution in 
this field. The alertmess of the Children's Librarian, Norma 

thbun, and her willing staff, the: vision of the Administrator, 
fr. Krug, and the cooperation of the Television Station WIMJ in 
Milwaukee has given the entire State and country an opportunity 
o see what great possibilities this medium has in planning for 
the future of our libraries. 


A 15-minute program for two years has given the Children's 
epartment of the Public Library an: opportunity to relate stories 
d introduce children to the besttin literature through a new 
edium. All of the children's’ librarians and _ representatives 
from each neighboring library are used in the programs, and the 
bnly s tage properties in addition to the storyteller are the use 
f non-worn illustrations salvaged from children's books used as 
ackground. 


There has been some restriction in the use of stories since 
it has been necessary to obtain publishers' releases for use of 
the stories. The response has been most gratifying and has been 
pty shown by the amount of fan mail, the response to a "mystery 

lue" contest connected with books, and a tested reaction in 
schools, which reflected an audience of 75% of children of ages 3 
to 12. The library, P.T.A. group, and study group throughout the 
¢ity have helped in the publicity promotion. Since the Children's 
Department of the libra had a ready been so successful in its 
adio programs, especially that of “Young Moderns and Authors 
1k Books," which is still in progress, it is not ‘surprising 
that the staff has been equally successful in thie new venture. 


An interesting fact is reported in the story that fan mail comes 
in from other cities, such as Racine, Sheboygan, and Burlington. 


Our own comment is that television need not supplant books 
but stimulate the reading of more and better books when given 
capable direction. 


Introducing Uncle Bob: Door-Kewaunee 





Another example of a radio storytelling program which has 
won acclaim has been in the Door-Kewaunee Regional Library Pro- 
ram. While many of our libraries in the State have long since 
eveloped radio story hours, we feature this one since it has tied 
in so successfully with the promotion of rural service in a two- 
county area of the State. 


In attempting to provide a kind and quality of library serv- 
ice similar to that enjoyed by children in larger metropolitan 
areas, the Door-Kewaunee Regional Library has, within the past 
few months, ventured into another phase of library service which, 
while common to urban families and larger communities, is a dis- 
tinctly new contribution in terms of library service for a rural 
region in Wisconsin. 


About a vear ago, the Door-Kewaunee Regional Library recog- 
nized the need of a radio story-time program for children of the 
two counties as a necessary stimulus toward creating more inter- 
est in books, in addition to what was already being accomplished 
by the bookmobile and its personnel. 


The Door-Kewaunee Regional Library began this service in the 
fall of 1951 in conjunction with Radio Station WOKW, the station 
providing the half-hour of free time each week for this purpose, 
One of the bookmobile librarians took over the responsibility of 
the radio show, developing it entirely according to his owm judg 
mont and tastes (no strings attached), hoping that it would 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of children and that they 
would respond by showing an increased enthusiasm for books and 
what books can do, Almost by accident the storyteller became 
known by the children throughout the area as "Uncle Bob," which 
happened to be the title given him by the radio announcers from 
the very beginning of the programs. 


It was soon discovered what interest was being generated 
among the school children (and children of preschool age). Many 
of the children expressed their interest and appreciation for the 
stories and poems given each week over the radio and many request- 
ed the telling of certain stories for themselves. The first sev- 
cral months of reaction to this program from the children (the 
storyteller's point of view) was one of excitement and thrill at 
being able’ to hear the story over the air and, then a few days 
later, being able to talk with the person who told the story in 
the schoolroom or on the bookmobile. In recent months this at- 
titude of frenzied excitement has leveled off until now a feeling 
of sincere enthusiasm and earnestness of purpose guides them in 
‘their desire to accomplish what boys and girls of other schools 
have accomplished. Anew and healthy approach towards books 
seems to be in the offing. 


; ~——- this dual role, the encouragement of better reading 
habits, better books, greater variety of reading interests, less 
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comics, etc., etc., were being stressed. In order to accomplish 
these goals, several psychological approaches were used in order 
to maintain and mold the general interest of all the children. 
One of the best devices for this purpose was to talk about the ac- 
complishments of some school or child, some outstanding achieve- 
nent in art work, school projects, or gen a chitchat geared to 


romote educational values and interests and thus encourage bet- 


ter reading habits. 


After a.period of time, it was believed that a portion of the 
adio time ought to be set aside periodically for the upper 
frades of the schools in which they too might find some special 
terest or challenge. With this idea in mind, the librarian ap- 
roached one of the rural schdolteachers concerning the possi- 
ility of having the children taking part in a round-table dis- 
cussion on some future radio broadcast. After some consideration, 
the teacher yee oi the idea a good one but would consent only if 
the children could use a.script. This was quite agreeable. 


The matter was then presented to the students of the Sth, 
6th, 7th, and 8th Grades. From this point the students took over, 
and what they may have lacked in any one category their enthusi- 
asm made up for in another, 


Due to the size of the radio studio it was necessary to 
limit the number of the group to five. Those who participated 
were chosen by the teacher, who was in a better position to judge 
tthe capabilities of the student for this type of program. The 
students themselves expressed the wish to write their own script 
he the understanding that it must be submitted to the Regional 

paren Headquarters for approval before being used on the air, 
The only recommendations made by the librarian for preparation of 
the script were that 1) discussion should center around books 
tnd bookmobile service as it had or was affecting the lives of 
children at school or the mnenne Se and that 2) books discussed 
on the air should be only those which they read either as a group 
or as individuals, and that 3) some attempt should be made to 
keep the script on a conversational plane to avoid a stiff and 
ptilted approach. The result was a script which met all these 
requirements quite admirably. 


It is hoped that at some future date the broadcasts may orig- 
inate from the Regional Library Headquarters. The reaction of 
the station manager is favorable toward installing a microphone 
at the library. Should this happen, the types and number of pro- 
grams could vary considerably. 


Reaction to the program is judged primarily by the response 
(verbal and written) on the part of the listening audience. Con- 
siderable student response is felt at school and community book- 
mobile stops, and it might be added that quite a large number of 
adults have expressed interest and enthusiasm over the program 
and what is being accomplished. The only changes made in the 
gcript were inserted by the librarian, who made an occasional re- 
mark concerning a book being discussed or possibly added addi- 
tional information to the subject at hand. 


The only suggestion necessary for improving the program (at 
pecwees? is the need for Vig re the manner of presentation from 
ime to time so as to avoid becoming stereotyped and monotonous. 
Following are some suggestions which might provide the necessary 
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variations. One boy or gist could appear on a broadcast to dis- 
s 


cuss a “Book of the Wee or a series of sport books, or what 
the most unusual "thing" was which he discovered from readin 
books during the past month, year, etc. Some controversial boo! 
night be the subject of discussion between two groups of children 
fepresen ting different schools. Variations of this type are nu- 
merous, and with some thought on the matter a series of varied and 
interesting programs could be planned. 


I think any method which introduces children to books (or 

ree versa) is worth sharing with other communities. Teachers 

specially need to feel the importance of guidance work in bring- 
ing children together with books. 


Note: This report was prepared by Robert K. Pohl, then bookmo- 
bilé librarian with the Door-Kewaunee Regional Library. He has 
accepted appointment as librarian at Waupun. 


Films and Recordings for the Children's Hour: Sheboygan 





A long-established practice in children's work in public li- 
braries is a children's story-hour program. When films and records 
becane more and more popular and librarians were worried that 
children would no longer be interested in stories, they began to 
experiment with using films and records as a part of a a 
program, There is still the feeling that the children o al- 
ready are good readers are the ones who come to library story 
hours and who combine radio, films, filmstrip, and now television 
with their book reading. 


Do libraries plan very much for the non-book reader? The 
Sheboygan library felt that the answer was in using the new medi- 
ums as an opening wedge to getting the non-readers in the library. 
They have developed a highly successful program of story hours, 
both within and without the library, using records, films, and 
filmstrip and then relating each to books. Often they have dra- 
matic presentations of the books as a lead to catch the interest 
of a non-reader. Children and some parents from a large surround- 
ing area come to the prograns, and the attendance averages 250-300, 
with many weeks as high as 500, Miss Barkman, in reporting this 
specific service, stated that they believe smal ler groups were more 
desirable and they hope to develop new techniques in using these 
media as a lead to library use. The publicity is done by the 1li- 
brary and is planned for in the budget for special services. 
Each year the program is distributed to parents through school 
dis tribution. 


The Readers Rally to the Readers' Rally: Wisconsin Rapids 





The promotion of tne reading of good children's books was 
done on a cooperative basis in Wisconsin Rapids by librarians, 
the A.A.U.W. Club, and the First National Bank. Under the leader- 
ship of the A.A.U.W. Chairman, Mrs. A. P. Hayward, 34 of the club 
members took an active part; 30 professional and community leaders 
acted as judges. The radio program was sponsored by the Sank and 
teachers and librarians worked with the children who participated. 


The program was in the nature of a radio quiz show about 
books, with a selected list of titles for the various age levels. 
Each week the "Top Ten" readers from an area were chosen to rep- 
resent their grade on the program. The "Top Ten" chosen competed 
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against a team of another grade level, with each team asked the 
same number of questions. The team scoring the highest was de- 
clared the winner, with the bank seonedens it, paying for radio 
time, and awarding the prizes. In addition to the "quiz" program, 
a portion of the allotted time was devoted to discussion of books. 
A quiz-master from one of the above groups appeared on each pro- 
: The books were much in demand at both school and public 
ibraries long after each broadcast, and the response was so great 
that immediate plans were made for a second vear. Children who 
were not chosen to be on the program took just as much interest, 
Since they had a team who represented them, and they were ardent 
listeners to the program and encouraged their families to listen 
at home. The report shows the library gained many new borrowers 
among adults as well as children. 


Another very important contribution was found in the develop- 
ment of a "joy of family reading and sharing" and a participation 
of many community organizations in a book program. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS, 1953 





A program planning meeting of all district chairmen was held 
in Madison on February 25. The general theme chosen for all con- 
ferences was "The Wonderful World of Books," with each district 
responsible for individual planning as to the interpretation of 
} ina The dates, places for meetings, and chairmen are as 

ollows: 


April 29 Devil's Lake, Wisconsjn Dells Marjorie Davies 
April 30 Second District, Kewagkum Mrs. Fred Schlief 
May 4 Southwestern, Boscobel Mrs. Marjorie Rust 
May 6 Rock River, Kenosha Dorothy Huth 

May 12 West Central, Arcadia Ema Mathys 

May 14 Indian Head, Superior Ema Buchholz . 
May 20 Fox River Valley, Shehoygan Mrs. Ella Veslak 
May 23 Wisconsin Valley, Wausau Mrs. Erma Graeber 


Mr. Benton Wilcox, president pf the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation, informed the chairmen that} W.L.A. had authorized expendi- 
tures up to $25.00 to each disttict in need of financial assist- 
ance to help underwrite program expenses. 





ANNE FARRINGTON ON LEAVE 





Probably you already know that Anne Farrington is on leave 
of absence from her position as consultant on the Commission 
$taff. You may not know that she is with her sister, Mrs. Jean 
Richards, and that mail may be sent c/o Mrs. Jean Richards, V.A. 
Hospital, Butler, Pa. 
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A MEMO ON BILL 425, A. 





IT PROVIDES AN APPROPRIATION OF $112,500 for development of 
Itbrary service in Wisconsin 
To be divided into grants of not more than $25,000 for any 
One coun ty 
For purchase of capital equipment, such as more books and 
Sobknohiles 
Administered by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
TO BE USED 
As starting grants toestablish county, regional, or feder- 
ated libraries for people in areas without adequate li- 
brary service or without any library service at all 
TO IIKLP 
Libraries develop better services and extend them to more 
people in areas where the population is at least 25,000. 
LIBRARIES al 
Assisted by these grants would be responsible for continuing 
the service through local support. 
j +e et H 


IN WISCONSIN there are 310 public libraries 


BUT 
18 of the 310 spend 72% of the money to furnish service for 
“50% of the people served in the State. 
That leaves only 28% of the money to be spent to furnish 
less Fa @€ service to the other 5 of the people 
serve 














AND 
oe ot ee rural people, oF 751,000, have no library service 
a ° 
+ tH HH | 
Incentive grants ‘provided by Bill 425, A. would encourage ¢o- 
operation among libraries to achieve: 
Increased purchasing power of library dollars 
Stronger local library service 
Equality of service to rural and urban readers 


On March 16, the Education Committee of the Assembly sched- 
uled its hearing, which had to be held in the Assembly Chamber 
itself: because of the attendance of 150 people, most of whom were 
interested in two other bills. It was a scene reminiscent of the 
hearing in 1949, when the reorganization of schools was discussed 
the sane day as the library demonstration bill. 


Favorable comments were made on the hearing because the 
thirteen people who spoke for the bill were brief and informative. 
Representatives of the P.T.A., labor, trustees, vocational 
schools, the Commission, and libraries spoke, and many other 
groups registered their support. No one gpposed the bill. 


The committee unanimously recommended the bill for passage, 
and on March 26 the bill was engrossed in the Assembly. Iits 
next hurdle would be the Joint Finance Committee Hearing. 


Support from individuals at home continued to be the great- 
est strength of the program. 


Muriel Fuller 
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LIBRARY WORKSHOPS AT GREEN LAKE AND MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 





As a result of the post card questionnaire that so many of 
you answered, the Commission is planning its annual workshop at 
the American Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, for the week June 7-12, 
bnd an interstate workshop with Michigan at Marquette for the 
week of August 16-21. There were not enough librarians interest- 
ed in the September or October dates at Trees of Tomorrow to make 
a workshop there feasible. 


"The Wonderful World of Books" will be the theme of the Green 
Lake Workshop and use of the book of that title as a textbook is 
planned. "Reader Interest Guides the Book Selector" will be our 
co aoe point, with Mrs. Blackshear introducing book selection to 
tthe entire group and having an advanced book selection group 
scheduled later. Introductory reference and technical processes-- 
order, classification and cataloging, organization, processing, 
circulation routines, binding, inventory, and weeding--are the 
other main subjects scheduled. Friday will see us discussing 
"Bringing the Book to the Reader" under Helen Kremer's direction, 
a day that we envision as being of interest to trustees and 1i- 
prarians alike. As a result of previous years' evaluation of the 
workshop, we are scheduling a block of time for electives and 
making arrangements for individual conferences. 


Now as to Marquette--the week planned in cooperation with 
Michigan is to he entirely devoted to work with children anda 
trustee's day. Book selection for children, organization of 
children's work, ways of guiding and stimulating children's read- 
ing--all are etheduled for beginners and more advanced partici- 
vants. One of the Wisconsin consultant staff will be on the 

rquette faculty. This program, we are certain, will appeal to 
many children's assistants as well as the librarians who were in- 
terested in an August workshop. 


By the time vou read this, you will have already received 
publicity about the workshops, with information about costs and 
reservations. More will be said about them at district confer- 
ences throughout the State this spring. We .hope these workshop 
plans will interest many of you and we will be seeing you at 
workshops in Green Lake and Marquette. 

E. B. 





FOURTH INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 





The Proceedings of the Fourth Institute on Public Library 
Management, "Contemporary Library Planning," has now been mailed to 
all participants at last year's conference. Additional copies 
can be purchased from the Bureau of Government, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wisconsin, for $2.00. A limited supply can be 
secured by writing Goat to the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
Bion. All librarians will be interested in the many ideas pre- 
peated on nee ty for library development. Order your copy now 

a 


while the supply lasts. 
H. Ke 
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RECENT ADULT BOOKS 





Selected and Edited by Orrilla T. Blackshear 





General Works 





Philosophy--Religion 





Davenport. Let- 


Bryden, James 
on God's relatim 


ters to Mark: 


to human suffering. 1953. 
150p. Harper, $2. 
231.8 


An exposition of and jus tifi- 
cation for human suffering, as 
delineated by a minister and a 
friend in a series of letters. 
At the outset, the friend at- 
tacks God's methods, but gradu- 
ally, through the persuasive- 
ness of the minister, Mark (the 
friend) comes to a full under- 
standing and acquiescence. 
Clear-cut and inspiring. A se- 
lected bibliography on God's 
alata concludes the 


The Sa thot tc booklist, 1953,ed. 
or e olic Li rary Asso- 
ciation by  Sieter Stella Maris. 
76p. St. Catherine Junior ag 
lege, St. Catherine, Ky. Soe 


Subtitle: "An annotated bib» 
tatbors phy, for the most part 
Catholic in authorship or sub- 

ject matter, chosen as a guide 

o the recreational and instruc- 
tional reading of Catholics." 


Davies, J. G. Daily life of 
the earl Christians T953- 
zoup; Duelt, —stoan a Pearce; 
Little, Brown, $3.50 
220.92 
A series of six fairly detail- 
ed biographies of early Chris- 
ians, developed by research. 
e time covered is the first 
ive centuries and delineates 
uch persons as a_ teacher, 
reacher, sexton, bishop, and 
ayman. The daily lives of 
tthese persons are revealing and 
inspiring, and they offer much 
o the student of religion. 


Hall, Calvin S. The meaning of 
dreams. 1953. ba4h- Harper $s- 


135 
A suggested subtitle: 10,000 
dreams over a perece of six 
ears, dreamed by normal — 
all has cataloged, analyzed, 
and interpreted these dreams, 
contending that they are mes- 
sages about ourselves. He is 
Freudian, to be sure, but with 
variations and extensions; he 
agrees with Freud that dreams 
are wish-fulfilments based on 
two impulses, sex and aggression, 
but he goes beyond these two el- 
emental drives and includes the 
dreamer's entire personality. 
Theréfore, no one dream is im- 
portant, but repeated dreams, 
with variations, over a period 
of weeks or months, are impor- 
tant. Challenging ‘and positive, 
this book is neither a dime 
Egyptian dream book nor a chap- 
ter from Krafft-Ebing. 


Steiner, Lee R. A_ practical 
ide ’ for troubled” people. 
De reenberg, ssn, 

150.13 

The author takes up one by 
toe the many kinds of psycho- 
Le ge and other sources of 
help for people with problems, 
gal men out the good points, 
anys of each and warning 
gainst those that are harmful. 
aes illustrates her points with 
typical cases of people who have 
en helped or have been made 
worse by the treatment received. 
The book is designed for the 
average men tally-healthy person 
who has problems rather than 
for the mentally-ill person who 


is a problem, 
The great 
Pa eS3p- 


Tsanoff, Radoslav A. 
hilosophers. 195 

farper, $6. 

109 

The title indicates only the 

great ers te ogee ‘and these 

are relatively few. From the 

first explorers of nature to 


the latest professional philos- 
ophers, this book amits nothing 











of significance. The problems 
of good and evil, spirit and 
matter, tine and eternity, free 
will and determinism, and the 
other self-imposed problems of 
ankind are considered and syn- 
hesized through the ages. A 
rief but significant bibliogra- 
hy and an index are included. 
cores of isms are detailed and 
elescoped, though never | over- 
simplified. 


Ward, A. Dudley, ed. Goals of 
economic life. 1953.” 470p. 


Harper, 4. 
261.85 


The introductory volume to a 
series of six books on ethics 
and economic life, a _ series 
sponsored by the Federal Coun- 
¢il of Churches of Christ in 
America. This book is composed 
of fifteen chapters,all by dif- 
ferent writers, and covers a 
range of topics as indicated by 
the title. Among the noted 
contributors. are R, M. Maclver, 
F, Il. Knight, and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Scholarly, even profound 
in spots, it has an unjustified 
limited appeal. 





Social Science 


Inside. 





1953. 


365.43 
The author, who was tried and 
found guilty of contempt of 
Congress because she _ had the 
courage of her convictions, 
writes of her three months' im- 
pris sonment in the federal wom- 
en's penitentiary at Alderson, 
W. Va. The book is both a study 
in prison psychology and a 
series of stories about the in- 
dividual prisoners. Miss Brvan 
makes some excellent suggestions 
for improvement of conditions 
that would be applicable to any 
prison. Highly recommended. 


Bryan, Helen. 
Houghton, $3. 


comp. and ed. 


Davenport, Basil, 
L952. 409p. 


Great escapes. 
ovloane, po. 





365.6 

An exciting and wide-ranging 
series of historical figures 
who escaped from prisons of sev- 


eral sorts. ‘The episodes them- 
selves were written by famous 
writers and the escapees include 
Napoleon, Jack Sheppard, Moham- 
med, Baron Trenck, and many oth- 
ers. In most cases, the entire 
event--beginning, progress, and 
end--is recounted, and sometimes 
in the words of the escapees 
themselves. A treat for the 
general reader. 


ilienthal, David Eli. , ps 
isiness: a new era. 1953. 

Dp. Harper, $2.75. 
338.8 


Lilienthal, a man used to big 
isiness for the public, now 
lieves private industry is 
ady for big business. He 
imits the danger of monopoly 
and gross greed, but he thinks 
Hus iness--hig business, that is 
+-has learned its lesson and 
Will not betray America again. 
And he may be right. Anyway, 
iit has a chance now as_ it has 
not been bad since 4929. Mr. 
Lilienthal speaks eloquently 
and sincerely for his cause. 


Poston, Richard Waverly. Democ- 
racy is you; a guide to citizen 
atone 1953. 312p. Harper, 
309.1 
A guide designed to help cit- 
igens plan for community proj- 
ects. It provides an outline 
for the study of the community, 
for conducting meetings and 
planning the work of subcommit- 
tees concerned with such specif- 
ic aspects of a community as 
ists churches, government, edu- 
cation, including libraries as 
well as health recreation. 
Recommended. 


Wittich, Walter Arno, and Schul- 





ler, Charles Francis. Audio- 
visual materials, their nature 
Ae usé. I9os. S64p. Harper, 

6. 
371.33 


A handbook that will be most 
welcome in schools and libraries 
because of the practical infor- 
nation presented in a very us- 
able way. Methods and materials 
cover the list of audio-visual 


activities and illustrations 

will appeal to the teacher. Rec- 

ommended to meet the constant 

cree for information on this 
imely subject. 


Natural Science 


Abetti, Giorgio. History of as- 
tronomy, translated Trom the 


alian Storia Dell'Astronomia 





by Betty Burr Abetti. 1952. 
338p. Illus. Schuman, $6. 

520 

A full story of astronomy 


from the beginning to the pres- 
ent, with emphasis upon contem- 


porary contributions to the 
science. A practicing astrono- 
mer himself, Prof. Abetti al- 


ways keeps the uninitiated in 
mind and has the wonderment of 
the beginner, despite his expe- 
rience. Very properly he treats 
of the ancient and medieval as- 
tronomers whose guesses (good 
and bad) made history in their 
day. Informal and hi hly in- 
formative, this book will please 
the general reader and the ama- 
teur sky watcher. 


Cousteau, Jacques Yres and Du- 
Frederic. The silent 
Illus. with photos. 

T3953. 266p. Harper, $4. 
574.92 


A fascinating record of deep- 
sea diving in various parts of 
the world. While the narration 
is superior, the photography is 


even far. more superior: there 
are 83 black-and-white and 20 
full-color illustrations. Wil- 


liam Beebe, a noted diver hin- 
self, finds this book as fasci- 
nating as anything he has ever 
seen or done. Highly recommend- 
ed for all readers. 


Diole, Phillippe. The undersea 
adventure; translated from the 


French by Alan. Ross. 1953. 
236p. Messner, $4.50. 
574.92 


For those who wonder what goes 
on undersea, this book is the 


answer. Written in an informal 
and informative manner, THE 
UNDERSEA ADVENTURE takes the 


reader, by words and photographs, 
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to the great and silent world 
below. Highly entertaining and 
truly different from the ordi- 
nary prosaic accounts. 





Gaul, Albro. The wonderful 
world of insects. 953. Z9Ip. 
TIlts. Rinehart, $4. 

595.7 


This is one of those science 
books librarians pray for: at- 
tractive and readable, as well 
as scientifically accurate. It 
is a general introduction to 
our present knowledge of in- 
sects and contains a selective 
bibliography for the reader who 
wishes to go on from here. I1- 
lustrated with outstanding pho- 


tographs. Highly recommended. 

Huxley, Julian. Evolution in 
action. 1953. 182p. us. 
Harper, $2.75. on 


Designed for the common reader 
with a scientific bent, this 
compact book restates evolution 
in its contemporary connotation. 
The work is based upon a series 

f lectures given at Indiana 
miversity in 1950-51 and is 
the considered, highly literate, 
and strikingly optimistic phi- 
losophy of a man whose forbears 
are giants in the scientific 
field. At times the reasoning 
js close and always it is sus- 
tained, but it is not too diffi- 
cult except for the inattentive 
reader. 


King, Thomson. Water: miracle 
of nature. 19537” 238p. c- 
Millan, $3.50. 

551.46 


A water commissioner reminds 
us that water is a paradox: 
scarce, vet plentiful; obvious, 
yet mysterious; cheap, yet ex- 
pensive. Jn doing this he sen- 
sitizes us to the fact that it 
is necessary to life--as neces- 
sary as air; he tells what 
water, over the centuries, has 
done for us and what we have 
done for and with water. Recom- 
mended for the general reader. 


Ralph Eugene. The new 


Lapp 
é story of atoms and 


force; the 








people; foreword by Stewart e- 
sop. 1953. 238p. meee? hu 


A vivid, nontechnical Sonty 
of the researches erence os J 
nuclear fission; it iswhurri 
ret exciting in its revelations 
br the step-by-step development. 

Lapp pays tribute to the 
eat personalities behind the 
arious super-bonbs, and speak- 

ting for those personalities, he 
sees a time when all this vast 
finformation can be channelled 





into peaceful pursuits. Read- 
@ble and authentic. 

Useful and Fine Arts 
Hackett, Paul. The. cardboard 
50°" 1952. p- am, 

pes 616.89 


Mr. Hackett, who spent a year 
in a Veterans Administration 
Hospital as one of the cardboard 
giants, tells the story of his 
experience. His frank account 
of what it means to lose contact 
with, reality and then regain 
a sane outlook is very thought- 
provoking, 


Nash, Eleanor Arnett. Beaut 
is not an age. 1953, ~ZZ6pe 
Harper, $2. 752 
646.7 

A practical guide for women 
who wish to be attractive and 
make a smart appearance. The 
author stresses fashion sense, 
how to recopnize well-fitting 
clothes, and how to care for 
clothing. A special chapter 
advises on _ suitable travel 
clothes and packing. An excel- 
lent purchase. 


Petzoldt Patricia. On top of 
the world, 1953. 248p.” Crow- 
799.52 


ell, 200. 

Mountain climbing, as seen by 
the wife of a clim ér--sometimes 
she climbed, sometimes she had 
to stay home, as_ when her hus- 
band climbed’ in the Himalayas. 


Ray, Marie Saggee The best 


ears of your life, 1952. 3UUp. 
Gries wow $3.95. 
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618.97 
Excellent advice for the per- 
30n who is planning for retire- 
ment years or is now retired 
and concerned with how to occu- 
py his time. Adult education 
facilities and activities are 
interestingly described. Public 
libraries are mentioned as a 
Ce. source of help for the 
ctive, intelligent adult. 





tephenson, Jessie Bane. From 
d stencils to silk screening. 









90. 

745.7 
Practical basic instructions, 
ith a history of the craft 
rom earliest to the 








Literature 
Adams, George Matthew. Great 
ittle things. 1953. J3UIp. 
tell, Sloan @& Pearce; Little, 

own, $3.50. 

818 
Based upon the author's news- 
paper columns, these short, 


Highly personalized, and human 
pieces cover a range of subjects, 
i discussed warmly and unaf- 
ectedly. He enjoys his - work, 
and this enjoyment is passed on 
o the reader. All short, uni- 
orm in development, and obvi- 
dusly sincere, they are a wel- 
_ departure from the cynical, 
isecracking joumalist. 


Baker, Louise (Maxwell) 


- Snips 
202p. c= 


and snails. 1953. 
Graw-Hill, $3. 
: 818.5 
Louise Baker in her’ third 


book is as witty and entertain- 

ing as ever. This time she is 

the sole female teacher ata 

private hoys' school in Arizona. 
Because she is a person of rafe 

understanding, she is more than 

an ordinary teacher for the boys. 
Her duties extend to town mar- 

shal, zoo keeper, and foster moth- 
er. Recommended. 


Kirkland, Jack. Tobacco road, 
a three-act play based on Er- 
skine Caldwell's novel of the 

ame name. 1952. 1411p. Illus. 
bueit, Sloan & Pearce; Little, 


812 
This is the authentic actin 
cript of the famous play oF 
he Georgia Crackers. Hard as 
it may be for 1953 readers to 
believe, this play ran for al- 
most eight years on Broadway 
and is revived in varying places 
the world over, Brutal, bawdy, 
and farcical. There may be need 
for it in some larger play col- 
lections. 








eine! William Byron. Profes- 
$ional short-story writing: an 
authoritative, practical guide 
to basic probi ems and craftsman- 
ship. 1953. 273p. Crowell, 
$3.50, 
808.3 
A lecturer on _ short-story 


writing at New York University-- 
who is also a practicing novel- 
ist and short-story  writer-- 
guides the student in the tech- 


nique of short-story construc- 
tion. With both theory and 
»ractice at his command, Mr. 


nwery leads the student through 

the processes painlessly. He 
even suggests markets for the 
finished products. Practical 
and inspiring. 


Orwell, ed Such, such were 
s. 19533. 2350p. Har- 


the jo 
court, Mies. $3.50, 
824 


Orwell's untimely death in 
1950 perhaps prevented’ this 
volume from a, longer and 
more revealing. t is a kind 
of autobiography in slices, 
with the slices dated by events 
and personalities that came his 
way. Never careless, never dis- 
honest, he was a man who stood 
up to be counted on the side of 
decency and democracy. This 
volume is almost too personal 
for public gaze, but here it is. 


Porter Katherine Anne. 


days before. 1952. 





The 
273p. 
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814.5 
Here, in nonfiction form, is 
the philosophy of a distinguish- 
ed person: her philosophy as 
artist, observer, and spokesman 
for a group. These thirty-odd 
pieces, written over as many 
vears, show a_ remarkable unity 
in position, interpretation, and 
emphasis. One ~ say of her 
what was said of Robert Louis 
Stevenson: This person never 
wrote a shoddy line in a life- 
time. For the serious reader. 


Playwright at 
work. 19 2I0p. TIIts. 


Harper, $3. 
Kiet 808.2 


The reader will become an ex- 
cellent playwright if -he follows 
Mr. Van Druten's directions-- 
provided, of course, the reader 
Has the initial talent, worlds 
of time, and loads of industry 
Mr. Van Druten has. Without 
these qualities, one gets an in- 
g$ight into how a play forms in 
éne's mind, getting it on paper, 
and finally on the stage. In- 
peo and entertaining for the 


iterary student. 
Wilson, Edmund. Shores of light: 


Van ac’ ae 





4 literary chronicle of the 
fwenties and thirties. 1952. 
8l4p. Farrar, $6.50. 


810.9 

A series of pieces (all dated) 
6n literary personalities and 

ide lights between the two World 
arse Previously published-- 
many of them in THE NEW YORKER-- 
these witty, critical, and often 
controversial studies are for 
the serious and mature reader. 
Mr. Wilson's fame and merits 
are made obvious by this collec- 
tion. Highly recommended for 
the literary reader. 


Biography 
Basseches, Nikolaus. Stalin, 
translated from the German by 
E. We Dickes. 1952. 38l1p. 
Macmillan, $4.75. eae 


Traces Stalin's family back- 
ground and education, his early 
career as a_ revolutionary, his 








association with Lenin, and 
describes the succession of 
steps through which Stalin gain- 
ed domination of the Communist 
Party in Russia. Of particular 

terest at this time is the 
uthor's explanation of Stalin's 
asic beliefs in the realm of 
foreign affairs. 


ttome, Phyllis. The _chal- 
enge. °1953. 407p. “Harcourt, 
12, 921 


continuation of her auto- 
iography y begun in SEARCH FOR A 
this book hegins when Miss 
Bottome is 18 and has contracted 
tuberculosis. It ends with her 
marriage in 1917. Self-charac- 
terization is at best a ticklish 
- but those acquainted with 
he facts of her life her 
treatment is full, omiete, 
and anything but impersonal. 


Bullock, Alan. Hitler, a omy 
in tyranny. 1952. 776p 
lus. Harper, $6. 
921 
This may well turn out to be 
a source book, since it is so 
inclusive, heavily documen ted, 
and reportorially accurate. 
Bullock develops his thesis un- 
hurriedly, carefully, and, as 
mich as is humanly possible, 
dispassionately. From the gut- 
ters of Vienna to. the hblood- 
soaked rampart in Berlin, Hit- 
ler's path is traced as only a 
historian, with a _ reporter's 
story sense, can trace it. Mon- 
umen'tal, authoritative, and, so 
far as can be determined now, 
complete. It is the best Hit- 
ler book to date. 


Merton, Thomas, Sign of Jonas. 

1953. 362p. Photo in end pa- 

pers. Harcourt, $3.50. ia 
1 


This is the journal of the au- 
thor of SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN, 
It traces his development as a 
religious person, from conver- 
sion to final taking of the 

ows of the Cistercian order, 
he Trappist. The quiet, unhur- 
ried writing is a key to the 
life of a man with a great gift 
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of writing. Recommended for 


all libraries. 


Mitchell, Ruth. My brother Bill, 
the life of Genera 


y 
Mitchell; with an introduction 


by Gerald W. Johnson. 1953. 
344p. Harcourt, $4. 

921 

Masculine readers will find 


the Alaskan adventures to their 
taste,and feminine readers will 
eh joy the many personal quali- 
ties which an admiring sister 
reveals in this biography of 
the zealous General Mitchell. 
For the person who wants a com- 
plete picture of the man as a 
national figure, further reading 
will be necessary. 


Morris, Joe Alex. Those Rocke- 
eller brothers, 4n orma 





Biography of fine extraordinary 
young. men. 1953. 275p. Har- 


per, $3.50. 
920 


A generation ago, this book 
Would have elicited sneers from 
the poor and jeers from the 
rich; it would have been regard 
ed as either a whitewash or an 
exercise in superlatives. That 
is all changed now, and one of 
the reasons for the change is 
the kind of life and philosophy 
the Rockefellers now live. 
impartial reporter tells’ the 
story of the five brothers who 
were determined not to accept 
the pattern of the past. A new 
type of "success story." 


Hesketh. 
1953. 


man 


276p. Moen 


921 
It's an odd fact, but whatever 
Pearson touches becomes inter- 
esting and alive. He continues 
his penetrating and decidedly 
authentic biographical writings 
in this book about Whistler. 
Until now perhaps we thought of 
Whistler as another artist, but, 
if so, we know him now as we 
know he must have been. anighty 
readers will = joy this highly 
informal and informative slee- 
raphy. 


Hearson, 
Whistler. 


Ve ° 


Ross, Ishbel. Proud Kate: por- 


trait of an ~ambitious woman. 
1953. 309p. Harper, $4. 

921 

Dramatic of the 


biography 

daughter of Salmon Chase, Lin- 
coln's efficient Secretary of 
the Treasury. Admired by men 
and envied by women, Mary Todd 
Lincoln among them, she was the 
talk of Washington. Her tempes- 
tuous career was full of con- 
trasts ending in social defeat. 


Ishbel Ross has described the 
woman and historical period 
with skill. For all biography 
collections. 
Randall, Ruth (Painter). Mary 
Lincoln, biography of a Mmar- 
Fliage. 1953. Shp. Illus. 
Little, $5.75. 
921 
Here is an old story, with 


all the well-known facts, about 
two very famous people. But 
the thing about this book that 
sets it apart is its interpre- 
tation of those facts. The 
"ew" material is reall the 
old material presented in its 
proper perspective. Perhaps 
Only a woman could have written 
this book about one of the most 
maligned of famous women. Here 
is the evidence which restores 
Mary Todd Lincoln to her right- 
ful place. 


Ruggles, Eleanor. Prince of 

layers: Edward Booth, 190d. 

roth. Illus. Norton, $4.50. 
921 


This biography of Edwin Booth, 
one of the immortals of the 
stage, portrays his art and his 
personal life with equal under- 
gtanding. Respected and idol- 
ized by many, Edwin Booth had 
only a few close friends. His 
friends and family are a part 
of his story and the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln by his brother 
is dramatically reported. Lim- 
ited, perhaps, to larger librar- 
ies. 


History--Description and Travel 


Annapurna. 
Dutton, $5. 





Herzog Maurice. 
1953, Al6p. Ilus. 
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915.42 
The thrilling story of the 
conquest of Annapuma, the high- 
est mountain ever climbed, told 
by the leader of the French Him 
alayan Expedition, one of the 
two men to reach the summit. 
It is a story of great dangers 
overcome, of endurance, and su- 
perb courage. Recommended to 
all adventure lovers. 
Leeming, Joseph. The White 
House, in picture nl 
vo. 95p. Illus. George e 
Stewart, 120 E. 36th St., N.Y. 
16, $2.50. , 


975. 

A brief history of the White 
House that will answer many 
questions about the social life 
of the Presidents who have 
lived there, the arrangement of 
the rooms, and the 1952 recon- 
struction, to mention only a few 
interesting points that are 





covered, 
Marshall, Bruce. The White Rab- 
bit. 1953.  262p.7Illus- 
Houghton, $3.50. 

944.08 


A novelist usually given over 
to religious themes finds a new 
outlet for his efforts: he re- 
cords the experiences of a 
secret agent's career in the 
Second World War, an agent who 
organized French Resistance 
against the Gestapo. Told with 
all the skill and polish of an 
adventurer, this book will be 
welcomed by readers of infornal 
his tory. 


Stewart, George R. U.S. 40, 
cross section of the Uni ted 


States of America. 1953. 311p. 
Illus. Riverside Press, Houghtan, 


$5. 
917.3 
The author of STORM and FIRE 
takes another presumably inani- 
mate object--a highway--and 
makes it a living thing. From 
Atlantic City, N.Y., to San 
Fran cisco, U.S 40 is a bisector 


of Continental United States, 
and along this route Stewart 
gives an informal history--past, 
present, and future--o the 








cities, towns, countryside, and 
their people. His treatment 
humanizes and highlights a strip 
of yegene 3,000 miles long. 
Amply and beautifully illustrat- 
d, it will be a distinct addi- 
fin for any student of geogra- 
hy, formal and informal. 


Jhayer, Charles Wheeler. Hands 

deross the caviar. 1952. ZoIp. 
gippincott, $d.0U. 

940.54 

Penetrating observations of 

the Russians during the author's 

dh a on his OSS mission dur- 


g World War II. 


Fiction 
Jenkins, Sara. The ha eople. 
1953. 2346p. Crowe $3 


The story of a_ young minis- 
ter's pastorate in a southern 
mill town revolves around his 
jove for a parishioner whom he 
had loved in college and whose 
divorce forces him to decide 
whether his love for God is 
stronger than his love for her. 
Tings spiritual mean little to 
her and a great deal to him. 
In the end she goes back to her 
husband and he _ stays in the 
church, Recommended for any 
library. 


Kirklride, 
unafraid. 


Ronald, 


oly the 
1953. 268p. ell, 


The third of the David Jordan 
fy the others bein WINDS 
BLOW GINTLY and SPRING IS NOT 
GENTLE, completes the story of 
the Quaker family and the coop- 
erative commmnity they started. 
Not as interesting as the earli- 
er books but will be wanted by 
libraries that have the others. 


Lowndes, Marie Belloc. The 
1913, 1940. Reprint. 


lodger. 
Contains, $2.75 


_ Long out of print, this book 
is reprinted, one may suspect, 


to show the modern. suspense 
writers that their technique 
was anticipated 40 years ago! 
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In any case, this thriller upset 
our parents and it will upset 
their children, too, since it 
is a standard of excellence in 
its field. "Jack the Ripper" 
assumes 3-dimensional propor- 
tions, and the reader can read- 
ily visualize Orson Welles or 
Charles Laughton playing the 
part on the screen. A master- 
— and a must for mystery 
Ans. 


MacInnes 
love. 


Helen. 


I and true 
53. 317p. Harcourt, 


Sylvia Pleydell, unhappil 
married,and Jan Brovic, a Czec 
under communist surveillance 
in present-day Washington, are 
the leading characters. A tense, 


ig 


desperate situation involving 
diplomatic secrets as well as 
personal situations. Was seri- 


alized in WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. 


Masters, John. The lotus and 
the wind. 1953. p- Viking, 


The lotus symbolizes delicacy 


and the ease of domesticity; 
the wind is_ the —ss to 
gearch out the mystery of far 


Places. Despite the title, this 
1s a story of intrigue and dar- 


ing which radiates from India 
into strange Asiatic lands. 
Robin and Anne are _ British; 


Muralev and his wife carry on 
the Russian struggle for empire. 
Good reading for men and women. 


Rark, Ruth. 
1952. 209p. 


Te Kano, New Zealand, is’ the 
locale for this story of Bethell 
Jury, the illegitimate child of 
Johnny Gow. Johnnie's evil in- 
fluence is felt by all whose 
lives touch his. The warmth of 
understanding with which the 
characters are portrayed, togeth- 
er with: the Australian~™ back- 
maga make an unusual _ tale. 

so published by Ballantine 
Books, Inc., ina 35¢ paper- 
bound edition. 

(Continued on p. 90) 


The witch's thorn, 
Houghton, pl.ou,. 
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BOOKS FOR CIIILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 





Selected and Annotated hy Elizabeth Burr 





For Younger Children 





Beim, Jerrold. Eric on the des- 





ert. 1953. 47p. Illus. Mor- 
Tow, $2. 
When Eric's family moved to 


Arizona, he learned to know the 
desert in contrast to his old 
home with green fields and 
trees. Beginning readers will 
enjoy the boys in the Desert 
Rat Club who helped Eric to 
learn his way around and Eric's 
experiences in the desert. 


Bendick, Mrs. Jeanne, First 
1952. “69p. 


book of airplanes. 

Ils. rae $I. 75. 
Replaces Tatham's FIRST FLY- 

ING BOOK. "xplains how planes 


fly, how a pilot.is trained, 
men tions some aviation history 








and describes different types 
of commercial and militar 
planes and fiying jobs." BOOK 
LIST. Ages 6 

Blough, Glenn 0. The tree on 
the road to Turntown, I90cd. 
48p. illus. eee = 


Written b the Specialist in 
Elementary ty in the United 
States Office of Education, this 
story of an oak tree, from 
acorn to the use of its wood as 
lumber, is a combination of 
scientifically true information 
and an interesting narrative 
style. Grades 3-4, 


Burton, Virginia Lee. Maybelle 
the cable car. "19527 -2ape 
Ills. Houghton, $2.75. 





Illustrations much like the 
ones in LITILE HOUSE and the 
story itself, based on recent 
ne enings in San Francisco, 

appeal to the picture-book 
aah. regardless of firsthand 
experience with cable cars. 


Earle, Olive Lydia. Robins in 


63p. Illus. 


the garden, 1953. 
Worrew, $2. 
598.2 


A delightful, factual account 
for beg ginn ing readers of a pair 
of robins and their family. Ex- 
cellent black-and-white mange 


and very large type. Ages 4 
Francis of Assisi, Saint. Son 
of the sun. 1952. 27p. Illus. 


Macmillan, $2.50. 


Elizabeth Orton Jones has il- 
lustrated in color each separate 
thought of St. Francis! CAN TICLE 
OF THE SUN in this exquisite 
companion piece to Rachel Field's 
PRAYER FOR A CHILD. The_ story 
of St. Francis and the Wolf of 
Gubbio is also told and illus- 
trated in age brightly hued 


ee reres Hetty Beatty in 

SAINT FRAN IS AN THE WOLF 
(Houghton, $2.50). Clyde Bulla 
in SONG OF ST. FRANCIS (Crowell, 
$2.50) has told the story of 
the saint's life, as a boy and 





aman, for eight- to ten-year- 

olds. 

Greene, Graham. The little red 
ire engine. 1953. 4p. II- 
us. Trop, bds., $2, cloth, 

§2.35. 


The English novelist, Graham 
Greene, has turned out a delight- 
ful, very English, to-be-read- 
loud picture book. The illus- 
trations are original, fresh, 
and a very important part of tha 
story. 


Kepes, Juliet. Five little mon- 
keys 1952. Jape TIlus. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


This runner-up for the Calde- 
cott Medal is a humorous jungle 
picture book, filled with 
antics of the five little mon- 
ra te playing tricks on _ the 

er jungle animals. Ages 4-8, 





Kingman, Lee. Peter's long walk. 











1953. 47p. Mllus. Page 
- a bds. with clo f 
ackbone, $2.50. 


Because Peter had been assured 
that as soon as he was five he 
— go to school and find 

~— he was off to the 
age the tr: * after his birth 

Small ildren anxiousl 
wes to go to school wil 
en joy his experiences, told with 

repetition and rhythm that makes 


oar 


good cage aloud. Barbara 
ooney's res emphasize — 
feeling o 


oe a small boy 
experiences, and he wt Than 
IOR LITERARY GUILD. 


Lattimore Eleanor giana oun’ 
the patekeeper's son. 1953. 
Tap a Morrow, $2. 

The author-artist has returred 
to her previous Chinese back- 
ground for this story of a 
small Chinese boy and the cus- 
tons of bygone days in China. 
It will remind its young readers 


of their favorite LITTLE PIAR. 
Grades 3-5. 


Payne, Josephine Balfour, The 


ourne of Josiah Talltatters. 
tte “IItus. Pellegrini 


and fudeher, $2.75. 


The Paynes, a mother and 
daughter pair who collaborated 
as author and artist on TIE 
STABLE THAT STAYED, have pro- 
duced a somewhat longer histori- 
gal picture book or six- to 
nine-year-olds, It is a tale 
of a thin but jovial minister 
and his nephew who, starting 
from Philadelphia in the 1800's 
with a horse and a parrot, col- 
lect a «dog, a pig, a chair, a 
watch, and a highwayman -carpen- 
ter before they arrive in their 
new home at Natchez. JUNIOR 
LITERARY GUILD. 


Seignobosc, Francoise. Biquette. 
1959. 31p. Tlius. Scribner, 
Biquette is a small, white 


goat, and before she could come 
to Mimi, who was not strong and 


66 


needed goat's milk, a red coat 
must be made for her. , The au- 
thor-artist tells us that the 
— is "almost true" and that 

—— a did arrive in her 
village in the south of France, 


— a red coat. A charming 
read-aloud book for May very 
little children. JUNIOR LITER- 
ARY GUILD. 
Tibbets, Albert B. The first 
book of bees. 1952. Pe = 
tS. a S, 1.7%. 
595.7 

The life story of the honey 
bee with copious and effective 
illustrations. Grades 3-5. 


Weisgard, Leonard, Silly Will 
Nill 1953. 31lp. IIlus. 
Scrimer, $2.50. 
Using the old adage, “an ele- 
phant never forgets," as a theme, 
this is an amusing picture book 
of a small elephant who hada 
difficult time remembering his 
mother's admonitions. When he 
is chased by a lion, he does 
remember as all ood elephants 
should. Tilustrations in Sepia 
and color add to the charm of 
this Weisgard tale. Ages 4-8, 


For Older Boys and Girls 





Bleeker, Sonia. The Crow Indi- 





anse 1953. Loop. iilus. 
Norrow, $2. 
970.1 


This fifth book in the author's 
most useful series on North 
American Indian Tribes describes 
the life, customs, history, and 
legends of the Crows, as we 1 as 
their present status. Grales 4-7, 


tT Mary. Machines at work. 
1953, 93p. TTEUS 6 Garden 
City, $1.50. 





621 

Machines used on the farm, for 
construction jobs, in mining, 
sawmills, oil fields, and for 
road making are introduced in a 
straightforward text and four- 
color illustrations. The 
author's TRUCKS AT WORK, TRAINS 
AT WORK, and SHIPS AT WORK have 
been published in new editions, 


at $1.50 each, in smaller for- 
nat, sonewhat expanded by newer 
information and illustrations. 


Friedman, Frieda, Pat and her 
Oliceman. 1953. ~ Io¥p. II- 
fis Morrow, $2.50. 

Pat's mother knew that her 
e).even-year-old daughter must 
be taught to distinguish be- 
tween truth and fiction in the 
colorful tales that she told 


her classmates. It was’ the 
threat of losing her cherished 


osition on the school Safety 
atrol that finally cured Pat 
of her fault. Another warm 
family and neighborhood story 

of New York City. Grades 4-6. 
Holberg, Ruth (Langland). -Tam 
1953. 2384p X T11ts_ 


Morgan. 
Noubleday, 


Life in Salem in the 1790's, 
the heyday of the famous ship- 
builders, is the background for 

his story of the liveliest girl 
in tow, red-haired Tam ees 


$2.50. 


with her quick temper and tom- 
boyish ways. new mother 
brings a new order of things, 
and Tam comes to realize the 


joy -of being a girl. Grades 4-6, 


They built a 
4 (De iilus. 


Holland, Janice. 
city. 1953. 
Scrriner, $2.50. 

975.3 


The author-artist tells ina 
series of brief, well-written 
accounts the story of Washington, 
D.C., its history and planning, 
and about some of its famous 
places, such as the White House, 
the Capitol, and Arlington. The 
illustrations make it a picture 
book for vounger children, and 
— text will appeal to Grades 

-7. 





Jagendorf, Moritz. The first 


book of puppets. 1952. 69p. 
Trrass Wate ST. 75, 
791.5 
Directions and diagrams for 
making puppets, costuming, build- 
ing, and setting the stage. 
Grades 4-6, 
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Means, Florence (Crannell). 
ver's George, 1952. 176p. 
TIlus. Houghton, $2.50. 

921 


"A warm and pram ag -written 
biography of George Washington 
Carver... A welcome addition to 
existing material on Carver." 
BOOKLIST. Grades 5-8, 


Lynde. 
vi36p. 





The 


Meigs, Cornelia 
TI- 


Butch colt. 1952. 
Tis. Macmillan, $2. 


The home of William Penn, dur- 
ing the time he was in England 
recouping his fortunes, is the 
background for this unusually 
well-written story of two chil- 
dren and the colt that was 
> aa from Pennsburg. Grades 


Owens. John 
89p. ITI- 


Catherine 


Peare, a. 


games Audubon. 
Tus. Holt, $2. 
921 


of lightness and 
been used with 
to tell the life 
tory of the artist-naturalist 
ks young readers. As much re- 
feene as possible to on-the- 





"Qualities 
Sympathy have 
good effect 


cene narration increases reali- 
y and there is a fine balance 

moving through the periods 
f his life as naturall 
udubon did himself." KIRKUS. 
srades 4-6. 


$teele, William 0. Wilderness 

journey. 1953. 209p. ITIus. 
arcour t, $2.50. 

Ten-year-old Flan journeys 


over the Wilderness Trail to 
French Salt Lick in the company 
of a Long Hunter and discovers 
that size was often less impor- 
tant than quick wit and endur- 
ance and that what mattered 
most was Imowing. You could do 
what you had to do. A frontier 
story for Grades 4-6, 


White, Elwyn Brooks. Charlotte's 
web. 1952, 184p. us. Har- 
per, $2.50. 


"Children will not be aware 
of any symbolic or philosophic 








ge ny in the or nor 
will they be repelled by the 
realism distasteful to some 
adul ts ; yous readers will be 
enchanted with the skillful in- 
terweaving .of fantasy and 
realism, with the barnyard 
characters, the humor, the 
cleverness and loyalty of Char- 
lotte, the spider, the suspense 
over the fate of the pigs and 
the wonderfully apt illustra- 
tions." BOOKLIST. Grades 4-6, 


Yates, Elizabeth. A place for 
Peter. 1952. . 148p. us. 
TUoward-McCann, $2.50. 


This sequel to MOUNTAIN BORN 
(starred in CHILDREN'S CATALOG) 
is a warm, human story of 
Peter's maturing. The develop- 
ing of understanding and compan- 
ionship between the boy and his 
father is quietly told against 
a backdrop of changing seasons 
on the farm. Grades 5-8, 


Herbert Spencer. The sun. 
1953. 64p. Illus. Morrow, $2. 
520 


This twelfth volume in Dr. 
Zim's series of science picture 
books not only gives data on 
the sun, its weight, size, etc., 
sunspots and how they affect 
earth, plant growth, and heatin 
but also a clear statement o 
the atomic energy principle. 
Graphic illustrations and simple 
experiments add to its clarity 
and use. Grades 4-6. 


pou 


For Young People 





Allen, Merritt Parmelee. The 
flicker's feather. 1953. 2200p. 


ONgGMANS, p20 l0~ 


Seventeen-year-old Duff John- 


gon from New Hampshire joins 
Roger's Rangers to scout for 
the British Regulars against 
the French and Indians. This 


Allen title offers action, ex- 
citement, and historical hack- 
ground and emphasizes. the al- 
ngady deep antagonism between 
tfe British and the American 
backwoodsmen and the love of a 
voung American for freedom and 
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his young country. Grattes 7-9. 


Bentel, Pearl Bucklen. sregeas 
for Christine. 1953. Pe 
gmans, 0 (06 

Not being able to enter the 
university with her friends, 
Christine, hoping to capitalize 
on her interest in radio writing, 
takes a job in a small radio 
station. Eventually and not too 
goon, to be credible, she attains 
her own children's’ program. 
The triangular love story, how 
to conduct oneself on a first 


job, and ‘the workings of a small 
station make an excellent career 


story. JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD. 
Edel, May. The story of people. 
1953. 197p. Little, $3. 


572 
An anthropology for young 
people that describes and com- 


ares many people, Eskimos and 
ustralian hunters, African 
armers and Indians of the 
ere Lt answers scien- 
ifically questions of human 
relations and whether race 
makes a difference. An excel- 


lent book for a junior high 
$ocial studies project on 
present-day civilizations. 





Hungerford, Edward Buell, 
Forge for heroes. 1952. 256p. 
TITus. Wilcox and Follett, 
$2.50. 

Young Mark Meriel of Con- 
necticut is commandeered to 
forage for supplies for the 
starving Revolutionary Army 


when he hauls a load of axheads, 
a gift from his father to Gen- 
eral Washington at Valley Forge. 
His decision as to whether to 
return to the security of his 
home or to stay and share the 
army's suffering for the cause 
of liberty is the focal point 
of a realistic and moving tale 
of the Revolution. Grades 7- 


Morris. 


Longstreth Thomas 
i 1953. 


Campin Like crazye 
c4ep. Macmillan, Sz. 








Readers who liked the 
author's ULEPHANT TOAST will 
chuckle over more adventures 
and misadventures of the same 


boys at Camp Chesunquoik and 
their unusual guest, Dot, a 
jarge and friendly elephant. 


Grades 7-9. 
Muhlenweg, Fritz. 


Big Tiger 
and Christian. 19527 Tsp. 


TIlus. Pantheon, $4.95. 





"Libraries should not sh 
away from this book because o 
its great length . or price; the 
593 pages offer spellbinding 
fare for those readers who can 
savor, word by word, a_ long, 
leisurely story. In the 1920's 
at the time of China's civi 
wars, a Chinese hoy and a white 
boy are, through a_ mishap, 
caught up in troop movements 
and sent on a mission that 
takes them through inner Asia 
across the Gobi Desert..." 
BOOKLIST. The Mongolian people, 
their land and customs, come 
alive in this book for brades 


of the 
“I84p. 


921 


Syme, Ronald. La Salle 
Mississippi. T9093. 
Titus. erro, $2.50. 
"Although not ite so read- 
able as Nolan's LA SALLE AND 
THE GRAND ENTERPRISE, this is a 
competent and vigorous narra- 
tive account of fhe ambitious 
and courageous Frenchman whose 


explorations of the Mississippi 
fave France claim to a vast new 





empire and blazed a trail for 
later explorers and_ settlers. 
— print." BOOKLIST. Grades 
Weber, Lenora weiey. a 
true love waits. 1953. 262p. 
Trowell, $2. oe 
Mary Conroy defies the whole 


town to marry her true love, a 
nobody in the eyes of the "hest 
tor nl of Topley, and takes 
ithe trail with her milk cows 
hitched to the covered wagon to 


follow him into the Colorado 
territory in the time of the 
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“Gold Rush. 


The hunger, weari- 
ness, and fear experienced by 
Mary's emigrant family group is 
conquered by courage and deter- 
mination in this tender love 
story with an authentic flavor 
of the "wagon days." Grades 7- 


Children's Editions 
Fair tales. 
Illus. Aladdin, 


Beston, Henry. 
1952. 353p. 
$5. 

This is a completely new edi- 
tion with some revisions of the 
best-loved stories from THE 
FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK and THE 
STARLIGHT WONDER BOOK and some 
never-before published stories, 
with attractive new pictures by 
Fritz Kredel. Worth the price 
since this is the only edition 
available of Beston's tales, 
Which children's librarians have 
jong requested to be reissued. 


Ghildren's Illustrated Classics 
Seeeene, Fairy tales, 1949, 
2p. Lilus-— patton, $2. 25. 


1951. 333p. 


Srabian nights. 
us. itton, $1.75. 
Rai tales of long ago, 
TG TLS one $1. 75. 


Lorenziri. Pinocchio. 1951. 
14p. Illus. Mutton, $1.75. 


Swift. travels. 
1952. itton, 


"Rather unsubstantially bound 
in decorated cloth but taste- 
fully printed and illustrated 
with colored plates and black- 
and-white drawings." BOOKLIST. 





1952. 


Gulliver's 
D- us. 








ee from p. 84) 
+ iy Antonia. Family album. 
195 254p. Harper, $0. 


A pleasant story of a middle- 
q5ed English schoolteacher who 
akes her family album to France 
of never-seen rela- 
She finds them, and ro- 
Recommended for any 





quest 
tives. 
tance also. 
library. 


The velvet 


Street, James. 
35Ip. Double= 


doublet. 1953. 
day, $3.50. 


Told in the first person by 
the man who first sighted land 
on Columbus' voyage in 1492, 
who had a grudge against the 


discoverer because he didn't 


le the promised velvet doublet. 


and behavior 

of the period 
and of seanen, probably a more 
or less true picture of the 
days of conquest and the In- 
quisitia. 


ugh language 
characteristic 








POSITIONS OPEN 





Wan ted : Two professional 
assistants, reference and group 
work. Branch librarian for new 
building. Salary, 
One-mon th vacation, social se- 
neon hE sick leave, forty-hour 
week, Apply: La Crosse Public 
Library, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Wan ted: Head librarian for 
ublic library at Burlington, 
jisconsin. Commmity of about 
5,000 located 80 at nor th- 
west of Chicago. Excellent 
working conditions. Five-day, 
40-hour week, sick leave, paid 
vacation, and retirement plan. 
Salary, $3,500 to $4,000, de- 
oer enya on ualifications. 

ite: Mrs. Nay D. eo 
960 Summit Ave., ington, 
W. sconsin, 





$2, 980-$4,180. 


A NOTE ON THIS ISSUE 


9 
4 





the Bulletin has 
as an emergency 
measure. The original plans 
for this issue included a nun- 
ber of announcements of meet- 
gs and institutes of interest 
many librarians: lists of 

1e Notable Books of 1952, Book 
ails, and anumber of other 
short features, oe a re- 
port on the Midwinter Meeting 
of the American Library Asso- 
regret that it is 
us to include 
notes in 


The size of 
been reduced 


diation. We 

not possible for 

} gs and other news 
is issue. 


In case you have not seen the 
anouncenen t, the Newbery Medal 
for 1952 went to Ann Nolan 
G@lark for her book, SECRET OF 

1k ANDES ; the Caldecott Medal 

s given to Lynd Ward for his 
hook, THE BIGGEST BEAR. 


would like to 
on any of the 
ob tained 


If librarians 
_— information 
llowing, it may be 
by writing 


Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear 
Traveling Library and 
Extension Department 
B-103, State Office Building 
Madison Ze 


Notable Books of 1952 

NBA Book Medals for 1953 

Wisconsin School of the Air Book 
Trails, 1953-1954 

Publications of the Wisconsin 
Association for Better Radio 
Phen dace | 

Wisconsin Art Available to Li- 
braries 

Audio-Visual Workshop (A.L.A.) 

Unesco Gift Coupon Plan 

Radio Spot Announcements for 
Libraries. 


We also deeply regret that we 
were unable to print our salute 
to the Milwaukee Public Library 
= its 75th Anniversary observa- 

ion. 


The Editors 
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